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THE EVALUATION OF IDEALS 


HE nature and réle of ideals is an important practical ques- 
tion today in the light of changes taking place in the con- 
temporary world. To naturalize ideals after their exile in the do- 
mains of philosophical dualism and philosophical idealism and to 
give their criteria a proper place in the ethical process is a major 
task. Ideals deserve something better than second-class citizen- 
ship in a naturalistic ethics. Nor, because of their long abode in 
ethical heavens, must they be condemned to sedentary posts in the 
museums of life or else, by reaction, be dragged in the mud. They 
ask nothing more than a career open to their talents and an oppor- 
tunity for success in the human service. To sharpen theoretical 
instruments for the evaluation of ideals and thereby to become 
more self-conscious about the character of evaluation itself is an 
essential part of fashioning a perspective for individual and social 
action. 

The conception of ideals underlying this study of their evalua- 
tion may be indicated briefly. The genus of ideal is value. Its 
differentia may best be regarded as a pattern of the elements that 
men have on different views stressed in its interpretation. Thus 
an ideal is a value which stirs a man so that he is moved to work 
toward its achievement. It is not easy to achieve but need not be 
inherently unachievable. As a stable source of attraction over a 
considerable period, it is often abstract in the sense of general, or 
difficult and requiring extensive marshalling of resources. While 
a value itself, it often acts as a basis of organization and discrimi- 
nation within the mass of values. And in any individual’s scale 
of values his ideals are to be found near the top. 

We assume likewise certain properties which ordinary experi- 
ence, science, and history have revealed about human ideals. They 
rest on needs, whose content is socio-historical, not merely biolog- 
ical. Ideals therefore change; in fact they have careers on the face 
of history, and may thus have a coming into being and even a 
passing away.’ And to some extent the development of ideals is 
subject to rational control. 


1 We may even speak of the natural death of a successful ideal—to pass 
from feelings to human institutions, and when so embedded to be taken for 
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To evaluate an ideal is no simple task. Part of the difficulty 
comes from a lack of precision in the concept of evaluation itself, 
which acquires differing shades of meaning according to the ethical 
theory in which it occurs. To some, evaluation is a process of ac- 
ceptance or rejection, to others assigning a place on a scale of 
values; to some it entails instructions to the mdividual, to others 
recommendations for social action. All the philosophic problems 
concerning the commensurability of values and the relation of 
value to existence become relevant. We do not aim here to dis- 
cuss the general problem of comparative value but rather within 
a background for such theory to focus on the evaluation of ideals 
specifically. 

Now we do find in various ethical theories questions asked 
about ideals or, more generally, about all values. Bentham wants 
to know in the case of pleasures, their intensity, duration, certainty, 
proximity, productiveness, purity, and extent.? Perry explicitly 
eliminates or reduces the criteria of truth, reality, rationality, objec- 
tivity, universality, finality, quality, quantity of pleasure and pain, 
attainability, and importance, leaving correctness, intensity, prefer- 
ence, and inclusiveness. Once started on the search for criteria 
the chief difficulty is the pressure of more rather than the fear of 
finding none. There are criteria implicit in every point of view 
from the somewhat cynical test of ‘‘Cui bono?’’ (who profits from 
it?) to the most exalted vista of all mankind. 

It is best, therefore, to begin by asking simply for points of 
reference capable of becoming criteria of worth: when an ideal 
is proposed and we wish to reflect about it, to decide whether it 
merits strengthening or supplanting, to what points shall we look? 

Seven such points of reference are here examined. 

1. Strength of foundations. Since ideals rest upon needs, the 
needs forming the basis of a given ideal may be considered as its 
foundations, and the extent of these needs constitutes the strength 
of its foundations. There is no ground for @ prior: delimitation 
of types of needs which may serve this function. They may be 
biological (food and sex), psychological (affection), social (group 
bases of patriotism), and usually draw on many elements. In the 
foundations often no sharp distinction is drawn between needs and 
values; complex ideals may arise in the attempt to actualize other 
values, as well as to express more primary needs. 


granted to such an extent that intensity due to tension disappears. It is worth 
noting that since ideal is the species, value the genus, the death of an ideal 
need not mean that value has ceased. 

2The Theory of Legislation (Ogden edition), p. 31. 

3 General Theory of Value, p. 611. 
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From this point of view we may note that no ideal is well- 
founded if it rests upon trivial or transient needs, or, from a social 
point of view, upon the needs of a very few. Hence duration of 
needs, numbers affected, importance of the needs among other 
needs, all become relevant even though they themselves require 
greater precision or allow of only rough qualitative judgment. 
Thus the strength of political ideals comes from the primary needs 
of the masses. The strength of the ideal of truth is tremendous, 
since its foundation is the whole range of uncertainty and inse- 
curity in human life, both in regard to nature and the relations 
of men. 

Whether strength of foundations as so described becomes a 
criterion of the worth of ideals depends upon the values embedded 
in the framework of judgment. Its strength may be held against 
an ideal by one who disdains the common, rejects the lasting or 
the substantial in favor of the fleeting, or aims at one-sidedness 
rather than many-sidedness in the expression of man’s nature. 
Such antitheses are more often found in judgments of esthetic 
value than in ethical judgments. By and large, and certainly from 
a social point of view, strength rather than weakness of foundations 
is a merit in an ideal, as in a building. 

2. Intensity. Intensity is commonly recognized as a mark of 
degree of value. Bentham included it among the measures of a 
pleasure’s worth. Perry defines it with precision in his General 
Theory of Value as the degree of an interest’s arousal (since value 
is taken to be the object of interest) ; that is, ‘‘the degree in which 
it has acquired command of the body as a whole; or, the extent to 
which the several parts of the body are determined, whether in 
their functioning or in their inhibition, by the requirements of the 
interest’’ (p. 629). This states in behavioral fashion the same 
point that Plato makes of the ideal, that it grips the whole soul 
and draws it onward. 

A certain degree of intensity is required to constitute a value 
as an ideal. The lower limit is the merely wishful, the upper the 
urgent. No exact measure is possible, nor is it needed, since in- 
tensity is probably the feature which most intimately reveals to 
us that certain envisaged content has become an ideal. The loca- 
tion of the upper limit is clearly itself a question of value rather 
than definition. Sometimes there comes a point at which absolute 
devotion to the ideal is felt as a kind of selling of the self into 
slavery.* Perhaps the limit would be judged at different points 


4T. E. Lawrence well describes this feeling in the opening page of his 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom. 
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for different fields of content or different strength of foundations. 
The same intensity that in the fight for national liberation is a 
mark of high ideals would be deemed fanaticism in the clash of 
political parties in a well-functioning democracy. 

For the most part, below the upper limit, the more intensely 
held ideal is reckoned of greater worth. But this is itself a sepa- 
rate valuation resting on the fact that the quality of high intensity 
is itself desired. This is clear from the contrasting attitudes 
toward ecstasy in different societies. In some, ecstasy is valued and 
standardized as an objective; in others it is felt as excessive de- 
parture from moderation of feeling. The use of an intensity scale 
in the evaluation of ideals is thus itself a function of social valua- 
tion. 

3. Genuineness. Sometimes ideals are distinguished as genuine 
or spurious. While genuineness may be equivalent broadly to 
worth, it is better to use a narrower definition. The reference 
would be simply to whether the ideal, if actually achieved, would 
meet the needs which it represents or on which it rests. If it 
would it is genuine, whether it is attainable or not, whether it is 
worth striving for or not. If it would not meet the underlying 
needs, the ideal is spurious. A spurious ideal is like a quack rem- 
edy. Many political ideals which have won great devotion—high 
tariffs or social credit or free silver or technocracy—have proved 
spurious. The cosmic pessimist, taking man’s basic need to be 
stilling of desire, would no doubt find all ideals spurious. 

It should be noted that the judgment of genuineness is made 
within a context of the needs upon which the ideal rests. It is 
quite possible that a given ideal may be spurious in one such con- 
text and genuine in another, just as a medical remedy might be 
effective for one illness and actually dangerous in another. In- 
vestigation into the genuineness of an ideal has this incidental ad- 
vantage, that it makes us probe for the bases of the ideal. Some- 
times we discover that we are holding the ideal on quite an 
unexpected basis. 

Genuineness as so defined is a necessary condition of worth in 
any ideal. It is the most obvious point at which ideals must sub- 
mit to scientific scrutiny, strength of feeling or attraction being no 
guarantee of authenticity. It is conceivable, however, that in some 
ethical systems genuineness should be given a very minor réle as a 
criterion of ideals. Some theories, for example, that place a high 
value on intense striving irrespective of objective, may fear the 
dissolving effect of rational scrutiny of objectives. But the pres- 


sure of primary needs works in the long run against the acceptance 
of such an ethics. 
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4. Attainability. Perry rejects attainability as a criterion of 
compara‘ive value on the ground that this would give supreme 
value to the reduction of life to its primitive appetites and because 
the greatest values are most remote, uncertain, and precarious.® 
This argument is decisive against a simple direct correlation, but 
the criterion requires more careful consideration in connection with 
ideals. 

‘‘Attainable’’ has several different meanings, deriving from 
the different meanings of ‘‘possible.’’ In the sense of logical possi- 
bility of attainment, certainly an ideal to be of worth must con- 
tain no inherent contradiction. The dove that (according to 
Santayana) complained of the air as hindering its speed of flight, 
was posing an impossible ideal; nor can we retrospectively com- 
mend pursuit of squaring the circle as a tenable ideal, after im- 
possibility is revealed. A second sense of possibility is compati- 
bility with existent scientific knowledge. Possibility of attainment 
in this sense seems a reasonable criterion for an ideal’s worth if the 
knowledge on which it rests is well established. Thus the ideal 
of a reliable system of astrology is, on the basis of well established 
knowledge, an unachievable one, and therefore not worth striving 
for. But we must be careful in the exercise of such judgments; 
for example, dominant political theory from Plato at least to 
Hobbes took fully democratic government to be an impossible ideal 
because of an ‘‘established’’ psychology of the mass of men. 

In a third sense ‘‘attainable’’ refers to probability of ready 
achievement, including such tests as availability of resources and 
probable duration of effort. In this sense it does seem a very 
dangerous criterion for the worth of an ideal. For this would in- 
deed contract men’s vision and the range of their striving, and 
thus itself hinder the increasing actualization of the ideal of prog- 
ress. The ideal of progress is thus one of the valuational bases 
for a low estimate of attainability (in this sense) as a criterion of 
ideals. The question of character values is also involved in this 
estimation. In his essay on ‘‘ Eastern and Western Ideals of Civili- 
zation’’ Bertrand Russell contrasts the eastern approach of setting 
up ideals that are achievable and sticking to them, with the west- 
ern approach of setting up ideals that are out of reach and then 
resorting to a double standard with a bifurcation of praise and 
practice. Others, however, have taken the remoteness of our ideals 

and the tension set up thereby to be an essential element in our 
drive toward expansion and higher levels of progress. There are 
many unanswered questions of the relation of ideal-types, char- 


5 Op. cit., pp. 610-611. 
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acter-structures, and social movements. The determination of the 
role of attainability (in the third sense) as a criterion of the worth 
of ideals thus requires additional psychological study.® 

In addition to progress and character-values, the base of this 
criterion would include some conception of happiness and the re- 
lation of elements of restless drive and contentment within it. 
Another factor would be the estimation of suffering in the pattern 
of a desirable life and the degree to which it would be seen (as 
Hartmann, for example, sees it) as a stimulant to the sense of value, 
or minimized on principle in every way. These complexities are 
raised not to suggest an impossible task but to indicate how judg- 
ments concerning criteria of ideals themselves embody other ideals. 

5. Motor-power or dynamism. Ideals may also be estimated 
by the extent to which they spur to action, merely satisfy in con- 
templation providing a warm glow of feeling, or even inhibit ac- 
tion. In setting these effects in this order we intend an estimation 
of worth. It is important again to recognize this at the outset as 
valuational in character. The implied assumption is that an ideal 
should lead men to act toward some resolution of the needs and 
problems on which it rests. It must be admitted that an opposing 
valuation is possible, namely, that an ideal has no other function 
than that of intensification of consciousness. We all know people 
to whom holding an ideal is merely an emotional response, and for 
whom the needs on which the ideal rests are merely grounds for 
feeling sorrow. One wishes their souls would seethe a little less 
with sorrow, however sincere, and that they would do a little more. 
Dewey points out that setting up ideals without reference to ex- 
isting social conditions or the means to achieve them commonly 
results ‘‘in an esthetic disgust with the present which seeks refuge 
in what is aloof and which through refusal to face existing condi- 
tions actually operates to perpetuate them.’’’ Similarly Hart- 
mann calls for ideals that are forward-looking, and criticizes retro- 
spective ideals such as ‘‘Paradise’’ and the ‘‘golden age’’ because 
“*the mood which corresponds to them is that of a downward course, 
the vain mourning for a vanished splendour.’’* Prospective ideals, 
on the other hand, throw the weight of responsibility on man. 

In the light of such critiques, the negative valuation of motor- 
power need not be accepted at its face value. The disparagement 


6 The history of utopias suggests that men over-readily place in the unat- 
tainable many of the objectives which could quite readily become objects of 
striving. It is disconcerting to see how many commonplaces of today were 
yesterday’s wildest dreams. 

7 Dewey and Tufts, Ethics, rev. ed., p. 382. 

8 Nicolai Hartmann, Ethics, trans. by Stanton Coit. Vol. II, p. 326. 
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of the dynamic réle of an ideal probably represents a retreat 
through a sense of difficulty rather than a contrary valuation.’ 

The motor-power of an ideal refers to the way in which it is 
held by an individual. A high motor-power does not as such imply 
that action leads in fact to the resolution of the needs underlying 
the ideal. The efficacy of the action has to be separately evaluated. 

6. Effectiveness. Effectiveness is different from genuineness 
and from motor-power. Genuineness refers simply to the ideal in 
abstraction, hypothetically achieved, and notes that it would in 
fact resolve the underlying needs or problems. Motor-power con- 
cerns the state of the person who holds the ideal. Effectiveness, 
however, includes a reference to the whole causal milieu in which 
action is carried on. Two ideals, both genuine and of equal motor- 
power, may be quite different in the degree to which action upon 
them resolved the common needs upon which both rest. The judg- 
ment of such degree in the case of an ideal may be said to estimate 
its effectiveness.‘° Such judgment refers in the first place to a 
particular historical context, although it is possible that universal 
judgments may hold for some ideals where the relevant context 
remains broadly identical. 

In practice, judgments of effectiveness are often difficult to 
make since they involve explicit recognition of the ideal and the 
needs upon which it rests, distinction of ideal from means, and 
causal judgments of the outcome of given types of action. But, in 
spite of this complexity, effectiveness of even highly abstract ideals 
may be estimated, given sufficient historical scope. Take, as an 
example, the ideal of pacifism. 

The ideal of pacifism may in the first place be that of peace on 
earth or a situation in which no one kills anyone. The needs on 
which it rests dre obvious; they stem from the devastation, ma- 
terial and psychological, of recurrent warfare, as well as intra- 


9It is possible that this may apply only to ethical ideals, not esthetic ones. 
On the other hand, Socrates recognized (in the Symposium) that the appre- 
hension of beauty is at the same time a desire for birth in beauty. It is also 
important to note that the dynamic character is asserted as desirable in ethical 
and social ideals, not necessarily in all values. 

10 Kant appears to have had such a criterion in mind when he said—of the 
view that it is nature’s plan to bring about a state in which all the capacities 
implanted by her in mankind can be fully developed—‘‘We see by it that 
philosophy may also have its millennial view, but in this case, the Chiliasm is 
of such a nature that the very idea of it—although only in a far-off way— 
may help to further its realization; and such a prospect is, therefore, anything 
but visionary.’’ (‘‘The Natural Principle of the Political Order, considered 
in connection with the Idea of a Universal Cosmo-Political History,’’ in 
Kant’s Principles of Politics, trans. by Hastie, p. 21.) 
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societal conflict and brutality. We are not dealing just with a 
specific need to avoid killing, but a whole host of positive human 
needs that killing thwarts and human values which it violates. 
The pacifist rule of absolute avoidance of killing by a given indi- 
vidual would thus express an intended means toward achieving 
the ideal. Jawaharlal Nehru, for example, thus conceives pacifism 
in India; it is clear from his autobiography (Towards Freedom) 
that he regards non-violence as the best means for freeing India 
in the light of her traditions and lack of power and organization. 
Tolstoi, whose book, The Kingdom of God is Within You, exer- 
cised a crucial influence in the development of Gandhi’s out- 
look, also stressed the view that pacifism is an effective means. He 
thought that violence simply invites counter-violence, but non-re- 
sistance startles, hence provokes reflection and stirs conscience. 
He expected a rising tide of non-resistance to overwhelm all gov- 
ernments resting on violence, all wars, and all coercive institutions. 
In thus posing the question he was offering a prediction which his- 
tory has not fulfilled. Instead there have come more complete 
ruthlessness, the concentration camp, and mass slaughter. Instru- 
mental pacifism in the modern world thus embodies erroneous judg- 
ments of means, but its ideal—a world of non-killing—need not 
lose its effectiveness if the means be altered. For the ideal alone 
did not dictate this means and better means may be sought instead, 
for example, in world-organization backed by force. 

Pacifism which is unwilling to reckon with historical lessons 
about means is quite different in type. Here the question becomes 
pertinent whether its ideal is in fact peace on earth. Even if it 
held as an ideal that everyone hold to the principle of non-violence 
it would be bound to concern itself with the best means of secur- 
ing such universal conformity. Instead we find, in such absolute 
pacifism as Gandhi’s, for example, an unreadiness to reckon with 
consequences in any form, a belief that strict adherence to prin- 
ciple somehow expresses the true welfare of the soul and that the 
worldly consequences of adherence—life or death to others or 
yourself—are of no consequence. Human welfare is thus reduced 
to the cleanliness of the soul and every man’s task is to look out 
for his own. The ideal of such absolute pacifism is not therefore 
peace on earth but a personal state of spiritual cleanliness." 


11 The distinction here drawn sharply between instrumental and absolute 
pacifism is not always clear in a given individual. He may affirm his belief 
on instrumental grounds, and it might even be true that if he were convinced 
of the erroneous nature of his judgment of means his pacifism would disap- 
pear as an absolute principle of conduct. But it may be equally true that his 
attitude to the judgment of means may be so colored that as a matter of fact 
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The needs underlying this ideal are not as immediately obvious 
as those of peace on earth. They are more personal in character. 
Whatever their technical analysis may be in terms of contemporary 
psychological theory, we can discern at least the desire for internal 
peace and security, the mistrust of the external world, and, to 
use Kant’s phrase, a contempt for the ‘‘serpentine windings of 
Utilitarianism”’ in the reckoning of probabilities. 

In the light of such an analysis the ideal of absolute pacifism 
proves today to have a negative effectiveness, in spite of its high 
motor-power. From the point of view of bringing world peace it 
actually strengthened the hand of the fascist powers by disarming 
morale in their opponents, and by actual promotion of a negotiated 
peace. In personal terms, limiting it to its narrower ideal, it does 
not seem to bring to those who hold it the internal peace and se- 
curity that they desire. For example, they had to achieve a certain 
indifference to the very acts of Nazi brutality which on their theory 
they should hate most, and they must see them as no different in 
their wickedness from the killing in warfare engaged in by the 
soldiers of the United Nations. 

7. Necessity. Ideals may also be estimated in terms of their 
necessity. Three kinds may be distinguished—unavoidability, 
ethical necessity, and historical necessity. 

An ideal is unavoidable if it arises almost invariably from per- 
vasive features of human life or is practically dictated by universal 
needs. For example, since doing has an obvious bearing on sat- 
isfying needs we may expect that achievement as such has an ideal 
quality; perhaps this is so, although it is not always explicitly 
noted. Similarly, the pressure of numerous needs demanding 
satisfaction may be the background which renders unavoidable some 
such ideal as happiness. Its unavoidability may be judged from 
the fact that even ethical systems rejecting it often add that their 
values (virtue, for example) constitute ‘‘true’’ happiness. Such 
unavoidability probably adds to the worth of an ideal, since such 
ideals appear to rest on the very broadest foundations. Only in 
theories which, like Schopenhauer’s, involve a rejection of all 
striving would this type of necessity be the brand of deeper en- 
slavement. 

Ethical necessity characterizes an ideal whose achievement is 
indispensable to the fulfillment of a mass of accepted values, or, 


no historical or scientific investigation would convince him, or, even more, he 
would resist inquiry. We have therefore a transitional stage from one type 
of pacifism to the other; the individual is theoretically an instrumental 
pacifist, in conduct and attitude an absolute pacifist. If the ideals of the 
two are different we have in him actually a transition of ideals. 
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sometimes, to the very possibility of striving for them. On a 
naturalistic ethical theory the task of ethics always begins in such 
a matrix of existent interests and strivings. There is an implicit 
reference in this matrix to some person or group or area of exist- 
ence, which we may call the subject. Supplementary criteria are 
usually involved so that we may speak about the subject as a 
whole, not some relative part. Such necessity is not mere hypo- 
thetical necessity, or what Kant described as the prudential im- 
perative (Do X, if you want Y). Thus the ideal of wealth does 
not have ethical necessity to any man just because it would satisfy 
some of his aims, but only to a man the very core of whose striving 
requires wealth as a necessary condition—for example, the man 
with lavish aims of a ‘‘worldly’’ type or one who aspires to the 
kind of generosity Aristotle pictures in the liberal or magnanimous 
man. It is this reference to the whole subject or its dominant ele- 
ment which prompts our description of it as ‘‘ethical’’ necessity. 

The method of judging when the ideal is relevant to the whole 
or a dominant part of the subject varies, of course, with the type 
of subject. In a person, ethical necessity may be identified as a 
quality of the experience of the ideal; its necessity looms, as it 
were, in the field of his conscious striving. Of course this felt 
quality may not adequately represent the facts of existence. To de- 
termine whether it does involves a scientific scrutiny of the con- 
text of the ideal. Its genuineness, motor-power, and effectiveness 
must be assessed. The degree of its strength of foundations in the 
subject is probably the key to its reference to the whole or domi- 
nant part of the subject. And possible alternatives to this ideal 
must be considered in estimating indispensability. 

Where the subject is an area of existence such as a country 
there will be implicit additional criteria for making simple asser- 
tions about the whole unit rather than relative assertions about 
groups within it. In the light of existing knowledge, assumptions 
are made about the existing pattern of major or common interests 
or needs of the country as a whole. Thus national liberation in 
some countries occupied by the Nazis was an ethically necessary 
ideal, since without its achievement nothing but slavery and ex- 
termination faced the people, and the dominant interests of most 
people became impossible of fulfillment. 

A judgment of what is ethically necessary for the globe as a 
whole is similar in type to that about a country, and is based on the 
needs and alternatives facing people in all or most lands.’* Thus 

12 The globe is usually the subject of reference in an unqualified judg- 
ment of ethical necessity. Sometimes, however, an ideal may be considered 
ethically necessary without apparent reference to any subject. Probably a uni- 
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there might be wide agreement today on the assertion that, in the 
sense defined, peace is ethically necessary to the globe. Such 
judgments are to be distinguished from the claims of some idealist 
theories that there is a kind of inherent necessity in the ethical 
ideal in itself and by itself. The assertion we are considering is 
the outcome of, not prior to, the scientific mapping of existent 
needs and values and the reckoning of alternatives and instrumen- 
talities. 

If an ideal has the property of ethical necessity its worth is 
definitely increased to those for whom it is an ideal. For there is 
added to its value the fact that other values will be achieved by its 
own actualization. Some philosophies, such as the Aristotelian, 
may tend to disparage this element as purely instrumental. Aris- 
totle insisted that the highest good must have no taint of instru- 
mentality, for then that to which it led would be better. A dif- 
ferent conception of the highest good—if the notion is to be kept 
—would be more congenial to the position here taken. That good 
would be highest which, in addition to its own supreme value, also 
was instrumental to all other values. Whether there is such a good 
is another question. The nearest to it is probably the activity of 
knowledge; which Aristotle also selected on his criteria. 

The fact that an ideal is ethically necessary does not as such 
guarantee its achievement. Many a life has been profoundly dis- 
appointed and many a country has perished. And in the case of 
the globe, major ideals of the vast mass of the people have gone 
unfulfilled. But there have been times in which some ethically 
necessary ideals appeared to have irresistible driving forces enlisted 
on their side and so to be certain of fulfillment. When this hap- 
pens, and the reference is to the globe, we may speak of historical 
necessity. 

Such historical necessity first appears as a quality of the career 
of an ideal. Some ideals climb the ladder of success, as people 
often do, by a kind of attractiveness and a knack of fitting into 
every opportunity which comes their way. This adaptability in- 
volves an occasional twisting of the ideal here and there. Other 
ideals bide their time—and ideals have more time than men do— 


versal reference is intended, and the ideal is considered important to the 
achievement of all or most other values under any conditions. Such claims 
are sometimes made, in effect, for reason or loyalty or honesty. Thus San- 
tayana, in his Life of Reason, treats reason as a principle of order for integrat- 
ing and expressing impulse. Royce, in his Philosophy of Loyalty, makes loyalty 
the value of attachment to any value. Cabot, in his Honesty, regards hon- 
esty not merely as essential in every field and trait, but eventually as the 
mark of the growth of the soul. 
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waiting for the world to come their way, in full confidence that they 
hold the key to a nest of problems. They are not in a hurry and 
their price is high. They are prophetically announced centuries 
ahead of time, as visions rather than programs. As the world 
ripens for their coming, they assume more practical guise. Their 
motor-power becomes greater and their effectiveness increases. 
Attempts are made in their name to alter the lives of men. Hosts 
assemble under their banner. They are elaborated into systems 
of life. When conditions finally are matured the ideal triumphs 
with overwhelming power. It does not so much conquer men as 
spring up within all phases of their thought and action as what 
they have been looking for. Philosophers and litterateurs then 
paint its progress in terms of their favorite metaphor—a river 
overflowing its banks under mechanical pressures and overrunning 
the country, a wave of the future, a universal growth from widely 
scattered seeds, the systematic swelling of consciousness. 

Such is the phenomenon of historical necessity seen as a prop- 
erty of an ideal’s career. It appears also in the quality of the 
consciousness of an individual holding to the ideal. Such quality 
is, however, markedly affected by the temperament and philosophic 
outlook of the individual. A whole phenomenology of the histor- 
ically necessary ideal would be required to distinguish different 
components—the sense of destiny or of community with the for- 
ward surge of mankind, the feeling of floating with the stream or 
of fashioning the channels along which it will flow, the particular 
shade of the feeling of responsibility, and so forth. 

From the point of view of scientific judgment the historical 
necessity of an ideal is, as we suggested, a special case of ethical 
necessity in which the reference is to the whole or major part of 
the globe, and in which it is assumed that the probability of 
achievement is very high. This probability is estimated on the 
basis of the extent of the underlying needs and values, the non- 
existence of feasible alternatives, and the extent to which the ener- 
gies and interests of the vast majority of men become increasingly 
directed or otherwise work objectively toward the ideal. It in- 
volves, in short, a summation of the trend of forces on a world-wide 
scale. 

Three possible misunderstandings are to be avoided: 

(1) It would be incorrect to see the historical necessity of an 
ideal as simply the possession of sufficient power by its propound- 
ers to put it over. This conception, congenial chiefly to the cynical 
view of ideals (which treats political ideals, for example, as propa- 
gandist slogans in the struggle for power), embraces every historical 
basis—even patterns of men’s values and striving—indiscriminately 
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within the notion of power. It thus misses all the distinguishing 
features of the process. 

(2) It is a mistake, in the second place, to argue that on such 
a conception any ideal—even a spurious one—that for a time 
achieves a dominating place is therefore historically necessary. 
Certainly it may be felt in the consciousness of many individuals 
to have this quality, but this consciousness need not, as we saw in 
the case of ethical necessity, adequately represent the facts of 
existence. The ideals of fascism, for example, had already shown 
their spurious character to the people of Spain, Czechoslovakia, 
and even Italy, while Nazi power was spreading over Europe and 
reaction everywhere spoke of the wave of the future. Even world 
conquest would not have demonstrated historical necessity of these 
ideals since for the greater part of mankind then in servitude they 
would not have possessed even the quality of being ideals. 

(3) In the third place this conception of some human ideals as 
having historical necessity at certain periods must not be construed 
as an attempt to generate the normative out of the merely existen- 
tial. For there is no attempt to derive values from bare facts. 
We are dealing with values throughout, starting with the needs and 
ideals of men and ascertaining which of them fall into the special 
pattern of ethical and historical relationships we have designated 
as historical necessity. Of course a given individual may not share 
the ideal in question. He would rather regard this historically 
necessary ideal as a bandwagon on which others have jumped; 
and he may instead reject the tendencies of history and suffer the 
consequences. No individual can be forced to value what he is 
confronted with, unless there are values or needs within him to 
provide a foothold. Judgments of historical necessity among ideals 
refer to the existent pattern of needs and values and the historical 
role that a given ideal comes to play among them, not to the coer- 
cion of a given individual. It is to the mass of men who will be 
better off by its achievement that the ideal is enhanced in worth 
by its historical necessity. For there are added the values of prob- 
able actualization, of wide scope, as well as the further values 
which, as was suggested above, a phenomenological analysis of the 
historically necessary ideal may reveal. 

Historical necessity as a possible quality of ideals means, there- 
fore, neither the idealization of all that prevails nor the claim that 
the ethical because it is ethical will therefore prevail. It does 
offer, however, an insight into the rdle that ideals may come to play 
under certain conditions. 

Let us look at two illustrations of this type of approach. The 
first is Kant’s treatment of the idea of universal history and of the 
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ideal of perpetual peace.** His central contention is that a politi- 
cal constitution and federation of international scope preserving 
perpetual peace is bound to come as part of nature’s plan to develop 
fully the capacities of mankind. The mechanism by which this 
takes place, however, is not the strength of the ideal, but the necessi- 
ties of the struggle of man’s selfish impulses, both among individ- 
uals within a country and in war between nations. The states 
become more and more civilized because they dare not lose power 
in relation to one another. Liberty grows because without it 
business is checked generally and the state weakened. Kant adds 
that thus universal liberty even in religion comes to be conceded."* 
Similar processes among nations, the cost of wars, misery and ex- 
haustion, the greater rdéle of the people in republican as against 
despotic government, will in the long run bring to pass peace on 
earth. Thus ‘‘A philosophical attempt to work out the Universal 
History of the world according to the plan of Nature in its aiming 
at a perfect Civil Union, must be regarded as possible, and as even 
capable of helping forward the purpose of Nature.’’ ® 

Kant’s approach thus has all the elements described in our 
analysis of historical necessity except that of scientific determina- 
tion of high probability of achievement. He relies rather on the 
teleological idea for assurance, but this could be eliminated since 
he does not resort to it for causal determination. 

The second illustration of this approach to ideals is self-con- 
sciously materialistic. It is to be found in Earl Browder’s recent 
books, Victory—and After, and Teheran—Our Path in War and 
Peace. Browder, employing the Marxian class analysis as a 
mechanism of values and value-change, bases his arguments, not on 
what he thinks desirable from a communist point of view, but on 
the necessities of America with its present capitalist structure. He 
finds the country engaged in a war for survival; therefore its full 
mobilization for fighting and for production is necessary. There- 
fore anti-Negro prejudice, anti-labor attitudes, discrimination 
against women, are obstacles to the successful waging of the war, 
and the opposing ideal of equality for all becomes a military neces- 
sity. Similarly, given the needs of war, full codperation with the 
submerged peoples of the world becomes necessary ; imperialism is 
a military liability and the brotherhood of man a military asset. 
For the period after the war Browder stresses the purely economic 
needs of America. To keep its productive machinery going with- 
out depression, chaos, and collapse, requires large-scale foreign 

13 Op. cit., Essays I and IV. 

14 Op. cit., pp. 22-23. 

15 Op. cit., p. 25. 
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trade, hence international stability, financial arrangements for in- 
dustrialization of the undeveloped areas of the world, even popu- 
lar democratic governments among colonial peoples to make those 
countries responsible developing markets. Hence world democ- 
racy, the brotherhood of man, and racial equality will continue 
to be economic necessities. On such grounds Browder supports 
the broad coalition of labor and realistic capitalism as against 
fascism and reaction, and is ready to lay aside class warfare in the 
post-war era. The implication is not that class lines disappear 
but that there is a long period of converging interest for all classes 
and all mankind in raising the world’s level of production, which 
will objectively prepare for eventual socialism.*® 


Our examination of these seven points of reference constitutes 
only a first step in the logic of the evaluation of ideals. There 
remain two types of questions. One concerns the method of com- 
bining the criteria into a coherent pattern, if this is feasible, for 
application in human life. The second concerns the general justi- 
fication for the selection of these as against other possible points 
of reference, hence other possible criteria. 

The first problem is more complicated than it seems. We can 
not simply say that an ideal is of greater worth according to the 
degree in which it satisfies more of our criteria, although in a rough 
sense this is undoubtedly true. Perhaps the usual formulation of 
the problem is at fault. There is no simple or abstract scale on 
which all ideals may be ranged irrespective of type of problem or 
field of application. One type is that of the individual who seeks 
to bring his ideals into some hierarchy or at least systematic order 
as a guide to conduct. His individual ethos, his personality viewed 
in the light of his temperament and abilities would be crucial in 
providing additional considerations and even in weighting our 
criteria. Another type is that of the legislator who would be led 
by his work to emphasize strength of foundations and necessity. 
The educator seeking to mold a unity of character would probably 
assign a greater réle to intensity and motor-power. Again, the 
stage of life is relevant to the weighting of criteria; if philosophers 
sometimes impatiently brand certain ideals as childish they imply 
at least that one sort of ideals is appropriate to a child, another to 
an adult. And in addition to such types of problems, shifts in 
focus in the process of evaluation may be required by sharp changes 
in social conditions. 


16 Browder’s thesis has recently been rejected by American communists 
as un-Marxian. This is due to a different analysis of the probable rdéle of 
monopoly capital. 
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The justification of our criteria against other possible sets is 
likewise a multiple problem. There are perhaps criteria, such as 
compatibility and inclusiveness, which might have been added. 
But in part these are wide criteria for all values, not specifically 
ideals, and in part they are contained indirectly under strength of 
foundations and ethical necessity. As against other complete 
alternative sets, the following issues would be involved in choice of 
criteria : 

(a) There may be logical grounds for preferring one set, if it is 
more refined and includes as sub-elements many of the criteria of 
rival sets. In that case it is more systematic in the logical sense 
of the term. 

(b) A set of criteria usually rests also on some underlying con- 
ception of the job that ideals are to do in human life. This in turn 
is based on a psychological conception of man. Here the naturalis- 
tic theory of mind and human nature is our basis, and its truth is 
the justification ultimately sought for our analysis. To this extent 
justification has a factual or scientific component. 

(c) Probably most important, however, is the valuational or 
ethical basis. We noted above that the seven points of reference 
became criteria of evaluation only on the assumption of certain 
values or valuational points of view. Some of these were values 
of a higher order of generality, such as intensity of feeling, or 
achievement as against mere feeling or contemplation. Some 
were the values of scientific method, such as consistency and truth 
of judgments involved in ideals. Some were broad instrumentali- 
ties, such as the ‘‘distance’’ of ideals in the problem of attainabil- 
ity, and the kind of character it yielded. Some, again, as in 
strength of foundations and historical necessity, meant placing 
ourselves on the side of the needs of mankind as against the desires 
of an isolated individual or a narrow group. In any case, the use 
of the proposed points of reference as criteria involves a valua- 
tional act. Hence it follows that criteria for the estimation of 
ideals are themselves not purely measures of ‘‘more’’ in some neu- 
tral or generalized quantitative sense. Rather they involve the 
interplay of ideal with ideal or ideal with values. Criteria of 
ideals are thus values that in virtue of their generality, their per- 
vasiveness, and their broad instrumentality, have become principles 
or standards or marshals for more concrete, more specialized values. 
They issue from a fundamental value point of view, allegiance, or 
acceptance, which need not be historically or psychologically prior 
to the whole brood of values which men hold, but which emerges in 
their lives and conduct as a systematic basis and support. Thus 
if we look back on the values embodied in the seven criteria listed 
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above, they seem to express in rough outline the ideal of a maximum 
achievement, in rich experience, of the aims of the mass of the 
people of the globe. As a commitment this must be recognized as 
only one of a number which in the history of ethics have been urged 
as fundamental. The existence of historical alternatives does not, 
however, make it ethically arbitrary. It might be less confusing if 
‘‘ethically arbitrary,’’ instead of being equated with ‘‘ultimate’’ 
or ‘‘contingent,’’ were defined within the ethical field in terms of a 
difference of degree so as to distinguish between mere difference of 
taste and life versus death. 


ABRAHAM EDEL 
COLLEGE OF THE City oF New York 


REALISM 


It’s good to know 
the earth is there, 
compact below 
the actual air, 


its substance kept 
immune, opaque, 
when I have slept 
as when I wake. 


The clay commutes 
its dark duress 

to feed the roots 
of consciousness, 


and, thought or sensed, 
the spirit’s act 

is shaped against 

the stone of fact. 


The levers set 

by our purpose lock 
with a purchase let 
in the living rock. 


The world’s uncouth 
old lengths decree 
what chains of truth 
shall make us free. 


DoNALD WILLIAMS 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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BOOK NOTES 


Psychology and Logic. Volume I. J. R. Kantor. Bloomington, 
Indiana: The Principia Press. 1945. xviii + 363 pp. 


This uncomfortably repetitious book is built around two theses. 
According to the first (the ‘‘specificity thesis’’) logic is concerned 
with individual human enterprises occurring in specific contexts, 
and not with universal, transcendent structures. The crude facts 
of logic are thus held to consist of specific practices of ‘‘system- 
building’’—where ‘‘system-building’’ covers such matters as ar- 
cheological constructions and curriculum making, as well as the 
arrangement of propositions into patterns of inference. The fact- 
ors distinguished in such practices are various kinds of problems 
and actions, the individualized materials worked upon (not ex- 
hausted by propositions, sentences, or symbolic representations of 
relations), and the products of such actions. The conclusion is 
therefore drawn that there is no one universally valid system of 
logic, but that on the contrary there are as many logics as there 
are specific enterprises of system-building. The second (or ‘‘inter- 
behavioral’’) thesis maintains that logic involves a psychological 
dimension, however logic may be defined. Logical theory is thus 
required to investigate and describe the specific human activities 
involved in organizing systems, and to address itself to the prac- 
tical modes of interbehavior of organisms and stimulus objects. 
So conceived, logical theory must concern itself, among other 
things, with the interrelations of specific operations of system- 
building and the unique cultural settings in which those operations 
take place. The author therefore rejects the conception that logic 
is something ultimate and universal, concerned either with auton- 
omous realms of reason or with fixed patterns for achieving truth 
—both alternatives being variants of the ‘‘ultimacy principle’’ 
which is said to be shared by dialectical, mathematical, and instru- 
mental logicians alike. 

Despite its length, the book does not make plausible the author’s 
claims for interbehavioral psychology as the privileged vantage 
point from which to study logic; nor does it succeed in giving any 
clarifying analyses which that psychology is alleged to have in 
store for logical issues. The author maintains that since psycho- 
logical factors are inevitably present whenever any logical opera- 
tions occur, an acquaintance with scientific psychology is essential 
to logic,—so that logic and psychology must be taken as codrdinate 
enterprises. But by parallel reasoning, since psychological factors 
are also present, for example, in astronomical investigations, and 
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since physical factors are not absent from logical and psychologi- 
eal activities, all of these disciplines ought to be regarded as co- 
ordinate enterprises. Why, therefore, is psychology (whether in- 
terbehaviorial or any other kind) more relevant to logic than other 
fields of study—especially since Professor Kantor believes it is 
“‘necessary to discard the tradition that thinking and reasoning 
constitute inevitable features of logic’’ (p. 325) ? 

The author develops his theses amidst a learned running survey 
and criticism of historical and current trends in logical thought. 
He maintains that throughout their careers logical doctrines have 
been based on a ‘‘mentalistic’’ psychology; and he devotes much 
space to pointing out the deficiencies in logical notions which have 
their source in that conception of human behavior. Indeed, the 
book’s great forte seems to lie in ‘‘canvassing the confusions and 
errors’’ of all those unfortunate ones who have failed to build on 
the bed-rock of interbehavioral psychology. With so much grape- 
shot flying about, it is not surprising that important targets are 
occasionally hit; and Professor Kantor does show how a sound 
psychological approach places distinct checks upon flights into 
mythical domains. But it is often difficult to recognize the posi- 
tions attacked from his descriptions of them. Thus mathematical 
logic is charged with the view that ‘‘mathematics or logic is the 
manipulation of contentless symbols,’’ and with the error of ‘‘con- 
sidering system products without regard to the processes necessary 
to build up those systems.’? And Dewey’s instrumental logic is 
censured because it is ‘‘dominated by the ultimacy principle,’’ and 
because it is ‘‘exclusively preoccupied with the organization of 
propositions’’ to the neglect of the organization of other things. 

But the proof of the pudding lies in the eating; and the present 
reviewer has been unable to discover the clarifying light which the 
adoption of interbehavioral psychology is alleged to cast upon 
logical questions. A single instance of Professor Kantor’s positive 
analyses—one of the clearest that appears in this book—must 
suffice to indicate his procedure. He characterizes numbers as 
“‘eonstructional products,’’? and then goes on to declare that 


the term number designates many widely different sorts of events. Hence 
we must be specific in our discussion. ... Whatever may be the connection 
between the natural numbers and all the other kinds, in the case of the 
former the basic field of operations ean be plausibly constructed. Individual 
numbers consist of definite products of number operations. We may assume, 
despite our ignorance of the detailed genesis of our number culture, that the 
natural numbers were few at the beginning and were produced in the attempt 
to ascertain elementary plurality—how many pots or sheep one had. 
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Various instances of such processes may have given rise to number sys- 
tems. Thus the latter may be regarded as products of operations designed 
to achieve or simply to result in an organization of a scheme for handling 
various pluralities. It is not unreasonable to suppose that such intimate and 
fixed plurality systems as anatomical numbers should provide scales or cri- 
teria for limits and ranges of counting, tallying or enumerating things... . 

If natural numbers constitute products of interbehavior with natural 
things the other parts of our number system comprise in the same sense 
products based upon the former products. In other words, natural numbers 
result from primary interbehavioral operations and provide the foundation of 
a hierarchical set of interbehaviors terminating in a further development of 
the number system. . . . [Pp. 246-248.] 


But the interested reader can not help asking: Is this the best that 
interbehavioral psychology has to offer? Even if one grants the 
hypothetical historical reconstruction of the ‘‘genesis’’ of the nat- 
ural numbers, what bearing has that reconstruction upon our 
understanding of what can be done with numbers? Have we 
learned anything that we did not know before? If we wish to 
discover the meaning, place, and power of numerical expressions 
in ‘‘system-building,’’ can a study of interbehaviors be a substi- 
tute for a non-psychological formal analysis—or even be an aid 
in performing the latter task? An interbehaviorally oriented 
logic will remain at best a promising program until it manages to 
contribute something of the illumination upon specific logical 
techniques which other logical schools have to their credit, what- 
ever be the otherwise great defects with which these schools are 
burdened. 


E. N. 


Logic. A. Gratry. Translated by Helen and Milton Singer. La 
Salle, Illinois: The Open Court Publishing Company. 1944. 
xii + 628 pp. $5.00. 


Readers of Charles Peirce will recall his complimentary though 
brief references to Alphonse Gratry’s ideas on induction, contained 
in the latter’s Logique. First published in 1855, this work is 
finally available in an excellent English translation, prefaced by a 
useful introduction by Dr. Milton Singer. Gratry’s book, written 
during his active membership in the Oratory, covers a wide va- 
riety of subjects. In addition to examining some standard log- 
ical topics, it contains extended discussions of the causes of error, 
an entertaining but incisive formal critique of Hegelian pantheism, 
earnest disquisitions on the unity of man and nature and on the 
bearing of metaphysics and Catholic theology on logic, charming 
if long-winded exhortations on the proper methods of self-develop- 
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ment and study, and eloquent pleas, in the spirit of Descartes, for 
cultivating the sciences with an eye on their integral unity. How- 
ever, the part of the book which is likely to be of greatest interest 
to the contemporary reader, as it was to Peirce, is the discussion 
of induction. 

Gratry distinguishes between two logical operations: deduc- 
tion, which proceeds by way of tracing identities; and induction 
or dialectic, which is a process of discovery or ‘‘transcendence,’’ 
involving a jump from the finite to the infinite. For according 
to Gratry, the inductive process aims at nothing else than the de- 
termination of the limits of endless series on the basis of consider- 
ing finite sequences of terms. The method employed in the ‘‘in- 
finitesimal’’ calculus is thus hailed as the paradigm for all 
ampliative reasoning. For example, the geometer passing from 
a polygon having a finite number of sides to the curve considered 
as a polygon with an infinite number of sides, is declared to bridge 
successfully the abyss between the finite and the infinite—an abyss 
which Gratry believes can not be crossed by strictly deductive rea- 
soning. Moreover, this process of transcendence is held to be not 
a conjectural one leading only to probability or likelihood, but 
“a legitimate, fruitful, exact, scientific process.’? The universal 
formula guiding this process is stated as follows: ‘‘In order to 
pass from the finite to the infinite, it is sufficient to eliminate, in 
all the properties of the finite, that which makes up the very char- 
acter of finitude itself.’’ Gratry maintains that induction so 
conceived is the common method of discovery in mathematics, 
physics, biology, and theology: ‘‘this universal process. of tran- 
scendence is the very one from which flow all those essential, 
fundamental judgments that common sense produces as if by in- 
stinct, that are the necessary basis of the intellectual and moral 
life, and that include the whole of what theology calls the dogmas 
of natural religion.’’ And Gratry illustrates his conception of the 
inductive process from the writings of the ancients and medievals, 
as well as from the works of Kepler, Newton, Leibniz, and the 
scientists of his own day. 

The historically-minded reader will find many instructive 
things in Gratry’s discussion of the nature of induction, and he 
will recognize the incidence upon Gratry’s thought of the notions 
underlying mathematical analysis that were current at the time he 
was writing. However, the student interested in induction as a proc- 
ess or schema for weighing evidence will not receive much help from 
this long treatise. Like so many French writers, Gratry was 
concerned primarily with induction as a psychological process, 
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as the way of inventing or discovering scientific ideas; and al- 
though he offers suggestive descriptions of the operations involved 
in this process, he did not attain full clarity in distinguishing 
questions of genesis from those of logic or the weight of evidence. 
His views on induction were controlled by the then extant ideas 
on the foundations of the ‘‘infinitesimal’’ caleulus; and modern 
developments have made quite untenable his apotheosis of the 
‘‘infinitesimal method’’ as the essence of inductive inference. But, 
in any event, his book contributes very little toward the analysis 
of the criteria in terms of which ideas, whatever be the process by 
which they are discovered, are to be validated. 
E.N. 


No Voice Is Wholly Lost . . . Writers and Thinkers in War and 
Peace. Harry StocHower. New York: Creative Age Press. 
1945. xix +404 pp. $3.75. 


Such is the profusion of points of view in this volume of com- 
bined literary and philosophical criticism that it is hard to know 
where to begin. Dr. Slochower teaches German and Comparative 
Literature at Brooklyn College, and has been known principally 
for his interpretations of the works of Thomas Mann, whom he 
greatly admires. He is most at home in the field of modern litera- 
ture in German, and a large part of each of his chapters is com- 
posed of semi-synopses of the books he is discussing. But his main 
interest in the present volume is in the philosophies which have 
found literary expression in Western Europe during the last 
century as they appear to a convinced Marxist absolutist who 
would nevertheless like to see a union of Marx and Freud. No less 
than fifteen periodicals are listed as having previously printed 
parts of the material included, which may account for the irritat- 
ing changes of critical vocabulary from chapter to chapter. Yet 
the book has a certain unity in its insistence upon chaos and the 
persistent quest for harmony as the twin themes of the post-Nietz- 
sche literary-philosophical world. : 

To Dr. Slochower, ours is ‘‘an orphan generation deprived of 
its social-cultural heritage. ... Every sensitive writer of today 
is an exile . . . estranged from the world... .’’ It is ‘‘not acci- 
dental that semantics and the question of ‘the meaning of meaning’ 
have become relevant in our time.’’ For there has been a failure 
of communication: ‘‘ Words do not mean the same thing to differ- 
ent people because they refer to clashing schemes of belief.’’ The 
author selects from modern literature a wide variety of ‘‘attempts 
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to come to terms with this situation’’ (p. xvii), omitting many 
equally important authors who have not seen the problem in 
his particular terms. After dismissing the literary bohemians— 
Schnitzler, the early Aldous Huxley, and Hemingway, he turns 
his heaviest fire upon John Dewey, ‘‘philosopher of the possible,’’ 
whose philosophy ‘‘is not free from scepticism.’’ Dewey errs from 
too much love of change; a philosophical bohemian, his is too 
‘‘mercurial’’ a version of the flux. He is found guilty of fluctu- 
ating ‘‘ between partial and inclusive views,’’ lacking ‘‘a substantive 
dialectic in which specific conditions determine the nature of means 
but in which means are used with a view toward an ultimate goal’’ 
a la Aristotle or Marx (italics his, pp. 44, 54-56). 

The ‘‘absolute doubters,’’ Gide, Silone, and Dos Passos, are 
treated as burdened with the double guilt of having embraced and 
repudiated Marxism. Other ‘‘surrenderers of absolutes’’ include 
Stefan Zweig, Ernst Toller, Richard Wright, Louis Ferdinand 
Céline, Thomas Wolfe, and Franz Kafka. Among the ‘‘embracers 
of absolutes,’’ on the contrary, are such strange bedfellows as 
Gauguin, Hamsun, D. H. Lawrence, and the American Agrarians 
in the ‘‘ Antaean tradition,’’ with Belloc, Maritain, Claudel, Bar- 
rés, and Undset in its medieval counterpart. Dr. Slochower finds 
“the communal stress in Catholicism more nearly attuned to the 
collectivistic development of modern life than are doctrines of 
free individualism . . .; it provides prime categories and a firm 
rule... .”’ (italies his, pp. 148-149). Under ‘‘The Classical Tra- 
dition of Essence’’ we find five more embracers of absolutes, headed 
by George Santayana, and including Marcel Proust, T. S. Eliot, 
Stefan George, and Rainer Maria Rilke. Santayana provides a 
particularly hard nut for the economic interpreter to crack, and 
the author’s attempt is half-hearted. He finds it ‘‘significant that 
when Santayana finally left Boston, he did not return to Spain 
but settled [sic] in Rome.’’ The Last Puritan is interpreted as 
supplying the link between ‘‘a selected perspective and an absolute 
relativism, between the rational ethics of The Life of Reason and 
the post-rational morality of Realms of Being’’ (pp. 161, 167). 
The author is rather strangely silent about the political implica- 
tions of many of Santayana’s less fortunate utterances. Perhaps 
he regards them as too literary, or too philosophical, to rate a 
Major castigation? 

Spengler is shown no such mercy. He is a Faustian feudal 
fascist preparing the way for true fascism, which is ‘‘Mephistophe- 
lian operationalism without Faustian corrective’’ or ‘‘spiritless 
materialism . . . the organization of confusion.’’ But the author 
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argues that we should ‘‘use what the fascists abuse . . . its ex- 
tremism of action might serve as a corrective of indecisive deliber- 
ations. Its technique of visibleness can remind us that the method 
of abstract conviction is not enough for persuasion... .’’ His- 
tory may even record that, ‘‘like Mephistopheles, fascism has 
willed evil and done good’’ (pp. 208, 211-212). Tarrying for 
some thirty pages to dispose of Franz Werfel, Sholem Asch, Joyce, 
O’Neill, and Odets, Dr. Slochower reaches his main theme, ‘‘The 
Marxist Idea of Universal Man,’’ too much relativized by previous 
American criticism. Marxism for him constitutes a ‘‘system 
bound together by basic categories in which truth is objective . . .; 
its unique character lies in the particular manner through which 
Marxism welds its systematic nature to its doctrine of historic 
motivation.’’ Contrary to a general impression, it strives to ‘‘a- 
rouse anti-materialistic motives . ..; its ultimate objectives are 
ideal values, with the materialistic analysis serving as the lever 
necessary for their attainment.’’ It ‘‘stands opposed to the mech- 
anistic view that the laws of history rule out individual expression 
and initiative. ... The critical temper in Marxism postulates 
the transcendence of social determinants.’’ It is true that the 
classless society ‘‘cannot eliminate natural decay and death and 
the tragedies which they may bring,”’’ but in such a society tragedy 
at least ‘‘comes nearest to being absolute and pure’’ (pp. 264, 265, 
271, 274, 277). 

Yet with all these dazzling virtues, many of them invisible to 
less wishful interpreters, Marxism has something to learn, mainly 
about individual psychology and ‘‘the factor of human falli- 
bility,’’ from Freud. But, even though he recognizes that ‘‘no 
two systems can be merged as systems,’’ Dr. Slochower’s discussion 
of their prospective union remains on the plane of high doctrine. 
It is one thing to want to ‘‘integrate the clash of ‘bias,’ of ‘inter- 
est,’ of ‘motivation,’ ’’ by ‘‘reference to an over-all intercommuni- 
cative whole . . . a steady frame amid our temporal fluctuations’’ 
(pp. 309, 315) ; but it is another to bring that about. And it is 
positively dangerous to hint that such a point of reference may 
be provided by anything as enigmatic as ‘‘the coming victory.’’ 
Readers who can avoid being alienated by the author’s strong 
tendency to pontificate in behalf of his theses, and to take refuge 
in shop jargon when the going threatens to be difficult, will find 
the book widely-informed and stimulating in fields too little known 
to many teachers of philosophy. 


H. A. L. 
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Happiness, Freedom and God. C. A. RicHarpson. London: 
George G. Harrap & Co., Ltd. 1944. 221 pp. 7/6 net. 


The construction of a philosophical system which is described 
by its author as ‘‘a kind of combination of ethical empiricism or 
positivism with a metaphysical theism’’ (p. 201), and which at- 
tempts to explain the immanence and transcendence of God from 
a basis of science and observation, is likely to cause the curious 
reader to wonder how the author can proceed so fast and so far. 

Mr. Richardson does not believe that science can ‘‘explain’’; 
it can only ‘‘describe.’’ To ‘‘explain’’ an event by showing its 
conformity to a general law does not, in his opinion, get us very 
far, because the law itself is only a statement, in brief, which 
describes this event and other events of the same type. The ob- 
jection is familiar and Mr. Richardson adds nothing to it. Care- 
ful, like so many current radio commentators, to be certain of his 
ground, he says: ‘‘. . . we can only describe the nature of reality, 
but this description may, of course, satisfy human needs and de- 
sires—or it may not’’ (p. 21). Descriptions in terms of subjects, 
however, are, to some extent, ‘‘explanations.’’ ‘‘Subjects’’ are, 
of course, subjects of experience, and are, Mr. Richardson casually 
points out, something other than human bodies, which are objects 
of experience. The reason that descriptions in terms of subjects 
have a somewhat different status from any other sort of descrip- 
tion seems to be that, while we know what it is to be a subject, 
we can not, no matter how much we know about, say, a table, know 
what it is to be a table. Only a table gifted with intelligence, 
one might conclude, could know what it is to be a table; but I 
think that Mr. Richardson would deny even this, arguing that a 

sapient table would be just another ‘‘subject,’’ or spirit, and that 
the table would be its body. And what it is to be a body, no 
one, I suppose, can know. 

In a long, semi-mathematical chapter on ‘‘Time and Causality,’’ 
time is treated as the ‘‘domain of a certain kind of relations, 
ealled ‘temporal,’ within the object of experience’ (p. 49). It 
follows that the subject is outside of time, and, we may discover 
with equal ease, outside of space. Mr. Richardson argues further 
that the laws of physics are epistemological, indeed in a sense are 
tautologies. But much that is treated in this chapter is not ger- 
mane to the theme of the book. 

Human freedom consists in the determination of an individual’s 
behavior by his ‘‘essential attributes,’’ rather than by ‘‘external 
factors,’’? among which must be included that individual’s body. 

Mr. Richardson finds justification for belief in freedom of this 
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sort in the argument that every individual subject is in some 
sense unique and his nature can not be completely deduced from 
any knowledge of the rest of the Universe. 

This, then, is a world of subjects, or spirits. Since there must 
be a unity, that unity is God, immanent within them, yet trans- 
cendent. Each subject interacts with all other subjects. We are 
not aware of this because so much of it is a ‘‘subconscious rapport”’ 
(p. 140). 

On the subject of morals, Mr. Richardson asserts that moral 
responsibility is a meaningless concept. To be told one ought to 
do x, because there is a moral law which asserts that one ought to 
do things of the type of z, is absurd. This, of course, echoes in 
part the difficulty about scientific law. But it is interesting that 
in stating the presumed bases of moral laws, Mr. Richardson lists 
God, conscience, and the universe. Human institutions are, I sup- 
pose, too prosaic to be considered in this connection. But Mr. 
Richardson has his practical side. He believes: ‘‘that the present 
parlous state of the world is in no small measure due to insistence 
on the idea of Moral Responsibility’’ (p. 119). 

In place of moral responsibility, Mr. Richardson offers happi- 
ness as the summum bonum, happiness instead of value, wisdom 
instead of goodness. But happiness is value, wisdom is goodness, 
he believes. And one doesn’t have to say that a man ought to 
seek happiness because happiness is the chief human drive. Of 
course if a man seeks sadistic pleasure that is not real happiness, 
but rather transient emotion, and an evidence of his general un- 
happiness; he is seeking happiness but unfortunately misunder- 
stands its nature. Under what conceivable conditions one could 
refute the assertion, as Mr. Richardson intends it, that happiness 
is the chief human drive, I do not know. But I should not single 
out this argument for a criticism which can be leveled equally 
well at so many others. 

R. G. Ross 
QUEENS COLLEGE 


Marsilio Ficino’s Commentary on Plato’s Symposium. The Text 
and a Translation, with an Introduction by Sears REYNoLDs 
JAYNE. (The University of Missouri Studies, Vol. XIX, No. 
1.) Columbia, Missouri: University of Missouri. 1944. 247 
pp. $2.00. 


Among the works of Marsilio Ficino, leader of the Platonic 
Academy of Florence, his commentary on Plato’s Symposium was 
certainly one of the most influential. This work is one of the few 
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extensive commentaries Ficino wrote on Plato, and the only one 
that has a literary form and appeal in itself. It was published 
and reprinted with Ficino’s Latin translation of Plato’s works 
and thus shared the popularity and influence that translation en- 
joyed down to the end of the eighteenth century. Moreover, Fici- 
no’s commentary, which was also translated into Italian by the 
author himself, formulated the doctrine of ‘‘Platonic love’’ in the 
form in which it came to dominate Renaissance thought, and this 
work is the fountainhead of the numerous treatises, poems, and 
commentaries on love which occupy such a prominent place in the 
Italian, French, and English literature of the sixteenth century. 
It is quite understandable that among all works of Ficino, this 
commentary has been of most interest to students of literature, 
and that it has been the first of his works to be published in an 
English translation. As it happens, Professor E. Meylan of the 
University of California has also been working on a translation 
of this work. 

On the whole, the translator has accomplished his task very 
well. His version is fluent and faithful to the original, to judge 
from the selected passages which I was able to check. The Latin 
text which, unfortunately, is not printed in front of the transla- 
tion, represents a readable reprint based on four early editions of 
the original Latin and on a collation of the first Italian edition. 
A critical edition which should be based also on the rather numer- 
ous manuscripts was not attempted by Mr. Jayne. Abbé Raymond 
Marcel in Paris was working on this task before the war. In spite 
of this limitation, Mr. Jayne’s text is fairly correct and contains 
comparatively few errors, most of which may be misprints. The 
footnotes accompanying the translation are useful, especially for 
the historical and philological information they provide. The 
references to the philosophical doctrines of Ficino and of the Neo- 
platonic philosophers, however, are rather hazy and often con- 
fusing. The introduction is the weakest part of the book since it 
contains many biographical and bibliographical errors based on 
antiquated information. The author bases himself on Della Torre 
(1902) and on Saitta, but ignores the important article of Huszti, 
and the results of my Supplementum Ficinianum (1937), although 
he lists the latter in his bibliography. There he would have 
found a bibliography of Ficino’s translation of Plato (I, pp. lx- 
lxiv), a chronology of Ficino’s commentary on the Symposium, 
based on the evidence of the manuscripts (pp. exxiii-cxxvi), a 
number of manuscript variants, and the text of several prefaces 
previously unpublished (pp. 86 ff.). The main point is that the 
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two versions of the commentary differ only in a few passages, and 
that the earlier version is extant in at least two manuscripts and 
must be dated 1469. 

In spite of these shortcomings, partly due to the personal cir- 
cumstances under which the work was done and published, Mr. 
Jayne certainly deserves the gratitude of all scholars interested 
in the philosophy and literature of the Renaissance for having 
made available, both in Latin and in English, a curious, but inter- 
esting and influential work of that period. 

P. O. K. 
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